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Tue term Minster, which was used by our Saxon | of religious persons forming the chapter of each of 

ancestors, is a corruption of the Latin Monasterium, | these establishments, and giving it the appearance of a 

a house tenanted by monks, or whut we still call a} monastic community. In this way we still speak of 

monastery. Minster, however, is now generally used| York Minster, and West-minster,—the latter name 

to designate a cathedral church, to which it was no} having been at first given, not to the city in which the 

“— wy applied with a reference to the retinue | church of St. Peter stands, but to the church itself, 
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to distinguish it from the other minster of St. Paul’s 
in the east; although, forgetting this, we now say 
Westminster Abbey, with the same sort of tautology, or 
repetition, which we employ when we call the residence 
of the Lord Mayor the Mansion House, as if a mansion 
were not in fact a house. Many such irregularities have 
insinuated themselves into our own, and probably into 
every other language. 

Among buildings in what is called the Gothic style, 
York Minster has generally been regarded as without 
a rival in England, or perhaps in Europe. The city, 
of which it is the chief ornament, has been famous 
in this island from the most ancient times. Under 
the name of Eboracum, it appears to have been one 
of the principal settlements of the Romans. Here the 
Emperor Severus died in the beginning of the third cen- 
tury, and the Emperor Constantius, the father of Con- 
stantine the Great, in the beginning of the fourth. In 
the times of the Saxons, it was the capital of the king- 
dom of Deira, and afterwards of the powerful kingdom 
of Northumberland, formed from the union of Deira 
and Bernicia, and occasionally enjoying the pre-eminence 
both in power and in acknowledged rank over all the other 
states of the heptarchy. Our eld historians maintain 
that York was the seat of a Christian bishopric long 
before the arrival of the Saxons; and they mention 
three or four prelates who, they pretend, occupied the 
see in succession after its foundation by the British 
king Lucius, who flourished in the second century. 
But very little dependence can be placed upon these 
traditions; and it is even doubtful if such a prince as 
Lucius ever existed. ‘The establishment of the present 
see of York dates from a considerably more recent era. 
Augustine, the apostle of the English, arrived in the 
Isle of Thanet, which formed part of the kingdom of 
Kent, in the year 597. He was soon after consecrated 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and, according to the gene- 
rally received account, died in 605. Kent, however, 
was as yet, and for some time after, the only portion of 
the island into which the light of the Gospel had pene- 
trated. Pope Gregory, indeed, by whom Augustine 
and his companions had been deputed, had commanded 
that an archbishop should be established at York, to 
exercise the same jurisdiction over the northern parts of 
the country as Augustine was authorized to exercise 
over the south. But it was not till the year 624 that 
any attempt even seeins to have been made to introduce 
Christianity into the northern district. In that year, 
Edwin, the able and powerful king of Northumberland, 
married Ethelburga, the sister of Ebald, king of Kent, 
a convert, like the rest of her family, to the new religion, 
and a lady of great worth and piety. It was with 
extreme reluctance that this princess was prevailed upon 
to give her hand to her idolatrous suitor, although Ed- 
win was accounted the sovereign of the heptarchy; nor 
would she consent to marry him, until he had promised 
to allow her the free exercise of her religion, and the 
company of such ecclesiastics as she chose to take along 
with her. Among these was Paulinus, one of the origi- 
nal associates of Augustine, who, before he set out for 
his new residence, was consecrated Bishop of the Nor- 
thumbrians by Justus then Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Paulinus, however, for some time made very little pro- 
gress in the work of conversion which he had thus 
undertaken. Neither his eloquence nor that of Ethel- 
burga could prevail upon Edwin to forsake the faith of 
his fathers; and, till their king should lead the way, 
very few of the pec ple were disposed to give heed to 
any thing that was addressed to them on the subject. At 
length the conversion of the king was effected through 
the influence upon his mind of a vision, or dream, which 
gave a miraculous kind of interest to the exhortations of 
Paulinus. Bede, the ecclesiastical historian, has re- 
lated this circumstance with minute particularity. The 
baptism of Edwin gave occasion to the erection of 
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the first Christian temple at York—the original mother 
of the present cathedral. The ceremony was performed 
on Easter-day, the 12th of April, 627, in a wooden 
building which was hastily raised, and placed, it is said, 
on the same spot on which the Minster now stands. But 
soon after Edwin took down this temporary structure, 
and commenced the erection of a new church of stone, 
which however he did not live to complete, having been 
slain in a great batile fought at Hatfield in the West 
Riding, in 633, against Penda, king of Mercia, aided by 
Cadwalla, the British king of Wales. Paulinus left his 
diocese on the occurrence of this disastrous catastrophe, 
and was afterwards appointed Bishop of Rochester. 
After some time, however, tranquillity was in some 
degree restored in Northumberland, and the building 
of the church begun by Edwin was carried on by one of 
his successors, Oswald, a son of his uncle Adelfrid. 
But it was not completed till long after his death, by 
Wilfrid, the archbishop of the see, a most haughty and 
turbulent prelate, whose history presents a very curious 
picture of the English Church in those remote times. 
The edifice, thus at last brought to a close, is described 
as having been of a square, or at least of a rectangular 
form, and was probably very plain, as were all the 
buildings of that age. It did not stand long, having 
been burnt to the ground by an accidental fire in 741. 
It was soon after rebuilt ; but in 1069 it was a second 
time reduced to ruins in a similar manner; the Nor- 
man garrison who occupied the city while it was 
besieged by the insurgent population of the surrounding 
country, having, in order to drive away the enemy, set 
fire to a part of the suburbs, from which the flames 
overspread and laid waste near half the city. On this 
occasion there perished a famous library which was 
deposited in the cathedral, collected by Archbishop 
Egbert, who possessed the see from 730 till 736. Of 
this library Charlemagne’s preceptor, the celebrated 
Aleuin, who received his education at York, speaks 
both in his letters and poems in terms of the highest 
admiration, enumerating in one place a long list of 
authors contained in it, some of which are now no 
longer extant. The year after this event the Conqueror 
appointed to the see of York, Thomas, a canon of 
Bayeux in Normandy, who had been his chaplain and 
treasurer ; and the new prelate was not long in setting 
about the restoration of his metropolitan church. He 
rebuilt it on a larger scale than before, and for the first 
time formed the establishment into a regular chapter, 
endowing it with prebends and other dignities. The 
fabric, however, was again accidentally burnt down, in 
1137, along with the greater part of the city. In 1171 
Roger de Bishopsbridge, who was archbishop from 1154 
till 1181, again began anew edifice by the erection of 

a choir, where that of the present building now stands. 
But, as we shall presently see, no part of Archbishop 
Roger's work remains in the existing cathedral. 

The choir being completed by this prelate, one of his 
successors, Archbishop Walter de Grey, commenced the 
building of the south part of the cross aisle or transept 
about 1227. The north transept was erected by John 
le Romayne, treasurer of the cathedral, about 1260. 
Over the centre of the whole he raised a steeple, but not 
the noble lantern tower which now oceupies that posi- 
tion. The first stone of the nave, or body of the church, 
to the west of the transept, was laid by his son, the 
archbishop of the same name, on the 7thof April, 1291 ; 
and the nave was finished, as well as the two towers 
which crown its western extremity, in 1330, in the pre- 
lacy of William de Melton. The building, therefore, 
was now once more complete ; but the comparative 
plainness of the more ancient portions of it being felt to 
suit if with the magnificence of those last erected, Arch- 
bishop John de Thoresby, who came to the see in 1354, 
determined to take down the choir of his predecessor, 
Archbishop Roger, and to replace it by another more in 
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harmony with the rest of the structure. He commenced 
this great work in 1375; but it is not perfectly certain 
when it was finished, some parts of the choir exhibiting 
the arms of Archbishops Scrope and Bowet, Thoresby’s 
successors, the latter of whom succeeded to the see in 
1405. Meanwhile, it had also been resolved to take 
down the central steeple erected by John le Romayne ; 
and in its place the present lantern tower was begun 
to be built in 1370. ‘The whole was probably finished, 
and the Minster brought to the state in which we now 
see it, about 1410 or 1412. 

From this account it appears that the successive parts 
of the building, in the order of their antiquity, are the 
south transept, the north transept, the nave, the central 
tower, and, lastly, the choir, proceeding from the west end 
to the east. Reviewed in this order the Cathedral of 
York forms a most interesting and instructive architec- 
tural study. It is perhaps the most perfect example to 
be any where found of the history and progress of the 
Gothie style during the period of not much less than two 
centuries, which its construction occupied. In this place 
we can only remark generally, that a continued and 
regular improvement in grace and lightness of form, 
and a more and more lavish profusion of minute and 
elaborate ornament, will be found to form the leading 
characteristics of that progress in England, during the 
whole of the period in question. 

York Minster, as may be understood from what has 
been already stated, is built in the form of a cross, the 
longer bar, forming the choir and nave of the church, 
lying, as usual, east and west, and the shorter, called the 
transept, north and south. Over the centre of the build- 
ing, supported on four massive pillars, rises a grand 
tower to the height of 213 feet from the floor. ‘This is 
said to be only a portion of the altitude originally designed 
by the architect, who intended to surmount this stone 
erection by a steeple of wood covered with lead, had he 
not been deterred by a fear lest the foundation should 
prove insuflicient to sustain so great a weight. Over the 
west end 6f the building are two other towers or steeples 
rising to the height of 196 feet. ‘The whole length of 
the building from east to west is 5244 feet, and that of 
the transept, from north to south, 222. The length of 
the choir is 157} feet, and its breadth 464; in addition 
to which the east end of the choir contains a chapel be- 
hind the altar dedicated to the Virgin, making an entire 
length of 222 feet. The length of the nave is 261 feet ; 
its breadth (including the aisles), 109 ; and its height, 
99. These measurements (with the exception of the 
height of the towers at the west end, which is not given 
in that work) are taken from the last edition of Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, by Caley, Ellis, and 
Bandinel, in 6 vols. folio, London, 1830. 

York Minster has not the advantage of standing upon 
a height ; yet its enormous mass makes it a conspicuous 
object from a great distance, and nothing can be grander 
or more imposing than the aspect which its lofty but- 
tresses and grey towers present as they are seen rising 
over the surrounding houses of the city, which look like 
the structures of a more pigmy generation beneath the 
gigantic and venerable pile. Excepting on the north side 
where an open space of considerable extent has been 
formed by clearing away the old archiepiscopal palace, it 
is every where closely encompassed by other buildings, 
several of which approach within a few yards of its walls. 
There is scarcely, tierefore, a spot from which any one 
of its fronts can be completely or satisfactorily seen ; 
except from a distance, where of course only the upper 
parts of the building are visible. The formation of a 
large open square around the noble old edifice, so that 
the whole might be viewed as perfectly as the north side, 
would exhibit the gigantic pile in all its surpassing mag- 
nificence. For the present the grandeur of the Minster 
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ing from the great west door, is perhaps as sublime as 
any ever produced by architecture. Under favourable 
circumstances, such as the rich illumination of a setting 
sun, the impressions of awe, and veneration, and we may 
add delight, produced upon the mind by the grandeur 
and beauty of this wonderful building, are perhaps 
superior in intensity to the effects of any other work of 
man’s hands. We doubt whether the finest Grecian temple 
could ever so touch the hidden springs of enthusiasm in 
our nature. The choir is divided from the nave by a 
stone screen; but this ornamental partition is so low 
as not to intercept the view of the portion of the roof 
beyond, nor “the dim religious light” streaming from 
the magnificent “ storied window” that fills the east 
end of the building. This screen and the great east 
window are two of the proudest ornaments of the cathe- 
dral. The former is a work in the very richest style of 
ornamental carving ; and fortunately it is in almost 
perfect preservation. It is divided into compartments 
by fifteen niches, which contain the statues of the English 
kings from the Conqueror to Henry VI. inclusive. ‘The 
place of the last-mentioned monarch used to be occu- 
pied by a figure of James I., which it is said was sub- 
stituted for that of Heury, after the latter had been 
displaced in consequence of the disposition manifested 
by the people to pay it a sort of idolatrous reverence, 
in memory of the holy king. It seems to have been 
thought there was no danger of their falling into the 
same excess of observance towards James's effigy. 
James, however, was not many years ago taken down 
from a situation where he was certainly out of place, 
and a new statue of Henry, carved by a York sculptor, 
put in the niche. The t east window is of the vast 
dimensions of 75 feet in height by 32 in breadth. It 
is formed of above 200 compartments of painted glass. 
According to Mr. Britton, in his * Cathedral Anti- 
quities,’ the figures are generally from two feet two, to 
two feet four inches in height. The heads in particular 
are many of them drawn with exquisite beauty. ‘The 
fabrication of this noble specimen of art was begun in 
1405, by John Thornton, of Coventry, whose agreement 
was to complete it in three years, during which time he 
was to have a salary of four shillings a week, with 100 
shillings additional per annum, and £10 more on finish- 
ing the work, if it should be done to the satisfaction of 
his employers. 

Attached to the northern transem of the cathedral is 
the Chapter House, an ogtagonal building, with a conical 
roof, the interior of which consists of one apartment of 
great magnificence. It is 63 feet in diameter and 67 
teet 10 inches in height, the arched roof being supported 
without pillars. Around are arranged the stalls, forty- 
four in number, formed of the finest marble, and having 
their canopies sustained by slender columns. A window 
occupies each of the eight sides, except that in which is 
the entry from the transept, 

York Minster contains a good many tombs, some of 
them of considerable beauty; but these we cannot here 
attempt to describe. Among the curiosities preserved in 
the vestry we can notice only the ancient chair, said to 
have been used at the coronation of some of the Saxon 
kings, and on which the Archbishop is still on certain 
occasions accustomed to seat himself; and the famous 
horn of Ulphus, one of the most curious relics of Saxon 
antiquity which have been preserved to our times. A 
learned dissertation respecting this horn, by Mr. Samuel 
Gale, may be found in the first volume of the ‘ Archwo- 
logia.’ It was presented to the cathedral by Ulphus, a 
Lord of Deira, whose drinking horn it probably had 
been, along with and in testimony and confirmation of a 
grant of certain lands, still said to be in possession of the 
Chapter, and known by the name of the Terra Ulphi. 
They lie a short distance to the east of the city. The 
horn, which is in perfect preservation, is of ivory, and 





must be sought for principally in its interior. The effect 
of the whole prolonged and lofty extent, as seen on enter- 


among other sculpture on the outside is ornamented 
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with figures of two griffins, a lion, a unicorn, and some 
dogs and trees cut in bas-relief. Mr. Gale is of opinion 
that it was probably presented by Ulphus soon after the 
death of King Canute, which took place, a.p. 1036. 
The horn was carried away at the time of the Reforma- 
tion; but long after fell into the hands of the celebrated 
Thomas Lord Fairfax, by whose son Henry it was 
restored to the cathedral in 1675. 

York Minster, it will be recollected, was very nearly 
destroyed, on the 2d of February, 1829, by the act of an 
insane individual, Jonathan Martin, who, having con- 
cealed himself in the choir after service the preceding 
evening, contrived to kindle a fire in that part of the 
duilding, which was not discovered till seven o'clock in the 
morning. By this time the wood-work of the choir was 
every where in a blaze; but by great exertions, and 
especially by sawing through the beams of the roof, and 
allowing it to fall upon the flames below, the conflagra- 
tion was in a few hours subdued. The damage done 
consisted in the entire destruction of the stalls of the 
choir, and of the 222 feet of roof by which that part of 
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the building was covered. The organ over the screen 
was also destroyed, but the screen itself escaped unin- 
jured. A public subscription was immediately com- 
menced for the repair of a loss which was justly con- 
sidered a national one, and the sum of £50,000 was 
collected within two months. The task of effecting the 
restoration was committed to Mr. Smirke; and the work 
was admirably completed in the spring of the present 
year. The scrupulous care with which the restoration 
has been accomplished, so as to preserve every detail of 
the building, is highly creditable to the architect and his 
employers. The roof has been executed in teak, and 
the carved work of the choir in oak. With the exception 
that the choir looks cleaner and fresher than formerly, a 
person unacquainted with its destruction would be unable 
to perceive any change. The organ, one of the finest in 
Europe, was destroyed ; and another is being erected in 
its place. Even in an unfinished state this appears to be 
a grand instrument; and well calculated for those fine 
choral services, which are heard with more effect in York 
Minster than in any other cathedral. 
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[Interior of the Choir of York Miuster. 





WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 

Neary fifty years ago the book which bears the above 
title was first published. It wasa modest and unpretend- 
ing octavo volume, which did not aspire to any general 
popularity, and for a long time was known to few but 
professed naturalists. A quarto edition, including ‘The 
Antiquities of Selborne,’ afterwards appeared. ‘“ The 


Natural History of Selborne,” says the author of the 
Menageries, “‘ was written by the Rev. Gilbert White, who 
for forty years scarcely stirred from the seclusion of his 
native village, employing his time, most innocently and 
happily for himself, and most instructively for the world, 
in the observation and description of the domestic ani- 





mals, the birds, and the insects by which he was sur. 
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rounded. He does not raise our wonder by stories of 
the crafty tiger or the sagacious elephant ; but he notes 
down the movements of ‘the old family tortoise ;’ is 
not indifferent to the reason ‘ why wagtails run round 
cows when feeding in moist pastures; and watches the 
congregating and disappearance of swallows with an in- 
dustry which could alone determine the long-disputed 
question of their migration. Mr. White derived great 
pleasure from these pursuits, because they opened to his 
mind new fields of inquiry, and led him to perceive that 
what appears accidental in the habits of the animal world, 
is the result of some unerring instinct, or some singular 
exercise of the perceptive powers, affording the most 
striking objects of contemplation to a philosophic mind.” 

It is this accuracy of observation, combined with a 
cheerful, benevolent, and pious spirit, which has at 
length rendered the Natural History of Selborn: a book 
for all. Though its details have immediate reference to 
an obscure hamlet on the borders of a barren heath in 
Hampshire, the subjects of which it treats are common 
to every district, and are consequently of universal in- 
terest. The work, therefore, has been very properly 
reprinted, within the last year or two, in several forms. 
There is a cheap edition in Constable's Miscellany ; 
and a library edition, containing the Antiquities of Sel- 
borne, some very interesting notes by naturalists of the 
present day, and many well-executed wood-cuts, has just 
appeared*, The wood-cuts are to our minds extremely 
pleasing. We have a view of the low-roofed hall, with 
its massive chimneys and squat gables, in which the 
happy old clergyman resided,—as well as several others 
of the sequestered village, and adjacent lanes and dingles, 
where he delighted to watch the movements of the birds 
and insects, with whom he cultivated the most intimate 
companionship. There is nothing particularly striking 
in these scenes, but they are thoroughly English; and 
above all they are such as the greater part of our rural 
population dwell amongst, showing to us that Mr. White 
had no peculiar opportunities for those delightful pur- 
suits, which in his case, to use his own words, * by 
keeping the mind and body employed, under Providence 
contributed to much health and cheerfulness of spirits, 
even to old age.” Wherever there is a tree, or a green 
sward, or even a road-side hedge, there may be found as 
abundant materials for the observation of nature, as 
Mr. White possessed ; who, as is well observed in the 
preface to the edition before us, although “ distant from 
museums and collections, acquired a knowledge of ani- 
mals so extensive and so accurate as to outstrip most of 
his contemporaries who possessed much greater ad- 
vantages.” 

It is difficult to select a detached passage from the 
Natural History of Selborne that may give a proper 
idea of the merits of this delightful book. Nor is it 
necessary that we should do so; for the work itself 
ought to form a part of every library, and is one 
which we would especially. recommend to all those who 
unite for the purchase of standard books. The notes, 
however, of this new octavo edition contain many valua- 
ble facts; and we shall make a few extracts from these, 
which we doubt not will be gratifying to our readers. 

Mr. White has an observation which might lead one 
to think that the tree-frog was a noxious reptile. Upon 
this passage Professor Rennie has the following remark, 
We subjoin a wood-cut of the tree-frog :— 

From the way in which Mr. White speaks of the tree- 
frog (Hyla vulgaris), it might be inferred that he thought 
it was possessed of injurious qualities, whereas a more inno- 
cent creature does not exist; and it is besides so little, and 
of so beautiful a n, that it is a very common pet in Ger- 
many. My friend, J.C. Loudon, Esq., the well-known au- 
thor of the Encyclopsdia of Gardening, kept one for several 

*The Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne, by the late 
Rev. Gilbert White. A new edition, with notes, by several eminent 
Naturalists, &c. 8vo. 16s. 
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years; and in the autumn of 1830 I caught one sitting on 
a bramble at Cape La Héve, on the coast of Normandy, 
which I kept for many weeks, but it finally escaped from 
me between Bayswater and Hyde Park Corner, by the 
gauze covering of its glass accidentally slipping off before I 
was aware. From La Héve being nearly opposite the Isle 
of Wight, I think it not improbable that the tree-frog may 
be found in the south of England ; though it may escape 
notice by its smallness, and by its colour being so like that 
of the leaves of the trees which it frequents. The peasants at 
La Héve had never seen one before 1 showed them mine. 





[The Tree frog- 


In a work published a few years ago, ‘ The Journal 
of a Naturalist,’ which is written in the same spirit of 
careful attention to common objects as presides over the 
History of Selborne, there is an observation which is at 
variance with a note by the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Herbert, 
which we shall presently give... Mr. Knapp (the author 
of the Journal of a Naturalist) says—‘‘ The golden- 
crested wren, a minute creature, perfectly unmindful of 
any severity in our winter, and which hatches its young 
in June, the warmer portion of our year, yet builds its 
most beautiful nest with the utmost attention to warmth.” 





[Nest of the Golden-crested Wren. j 
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It certainly appears consonant with the general in- 
stinct of birds, that those species which are most affected 
by cold, should build the warmest nests; and in our 
variable climate the frosts even of the advanced spring 
might otherwise destroy the callow brood. If the golden- 
crested wren were a hardy bird, it is probable that its 
nest would be of slight texture. The note before us 
states the contrary to be the fact. 


The golden-crested wren and the common brown wren are 
both very impatient of cold. In confinement, the least 
frost is immediately fatal to them. In a wild state, they 
keep themselves watm by constant active motion in the day, 
and at night they secrete themselves in places where the 
frost cannot reach them; but I apprehend that numbers do 
perish in severe wintets. I once caught half a dozen golden 
wrens at the begitining of winter, and they lived extremely 
well upon one and meat, being exceedingly tame. At roost- 
ing time there was always a whimsical conflict amongst 
them for the inside plates as being the warmest, which 
ended of course by the weakest going to the wall. The 
scene began with a low whistling call amongst them to roost, 
and the two birds on the extreme right and left flew on the 
backs of those in the centre, and squeezed themselves into 
the middle. A fresh couple from the flanks immediately 
renewed the attack upon the centre, and the conflict con- 
tinued till the light began to fail them. A severe frost in 
February killed all but one of them in one night, though in 
a furnished drawing-room. The survivor was preserved in 
a little cage by burying it every night under the sofa 
cushions; but having been, one sharp morning, taken from 
under them before the room was sufficiently warmed by the 
fire, though perfectly well when removed, it was dead in ten 
minttes. e nightingale is not much more tender of cold 
than a canary-bird. The golden-crowned wren very much 
fréquents spruce fir trees and cedars, and hangs its nest 
under their branches: it is also fond of the neighbourhood 
of furze bushes, under which it probably finds warm refuge 
from the cold. The brown wren is very apt, in frosty 
weather, to roost in cow-houses where the cattle keep it 
warm. 


The following anecdote of a yellow wren, who had been 
reared in confinement, and did not forget his benefactor 
even after he had migrated to far-off lands (for the 
yellow wren is a bird of passage), is also given by Mr. 
Herbert :— 


Last year I had reared three cocks from the nest, and 
in July I wished to set one of them at liberty. Having let 
it out of the cage which stood near a window which was 
opened, it continued for a long time hopping and flying 
about the top of the cage, and sitting upon the pots upon 
the ledge, and on a bar to which the roses were tied across 
the window. At last it began to travel up the creepers 
against the house, and getting upon the roof it flew over the 
buildings, and I did not expect to see it again; but two 
hours after it returned exceedingly hungry, and lit upon 
the upper bar of the midille pane of the lower sash of the 
same window, and pecked hard for admittance. It was let 
in, and fed heartily from my hand, after which it took its 
leave. I saw no mote of it for two days, when it returned 
again for a short Visit in Very good case, and not appearing 
at all pressed for About ® week after it returned to 
the same pane of glass, ing as before; but I was occu- 
pied with a , on business, and could not attend to 
it, and it for the season. On the 23d of July, in 
the following summet, I was standing at the same window, 
when a fire stout cock of this species lit upon the bar of the 
same pane ¢losé to ty face, and began to peck as before 
for admission. Neither by my voice, nor my little 


boy's jumping up from his seat to at it, it flew down 
upon some of the Which happened to be on the 
ledge of the window, and began pecking them as if to get 


food from them. It qaitkly departed again. But this is 
so contrary to the habits of the wild bird, that I consider it 
quite certain that the bird was my own nursling, which had 
returned, after its trip to Africa, to look at the window 
where it had been reared in its nest. The visit was a very 
pleasant little incident. How many things, which Eu- 
ropeans in vain desire to see, had my little wanderer wit- 
nessed since last he pecked at my window. Perhaps he 
had sung his plaintive notes near the grave of Clapperton, 
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or peeped into the seraglio of the King of Timbuctoo, since 
we had parted, 


We add some amusing remarks by Mr. Herbert, on 
the facility with which particular birds learn to imitate 
the human voice, or to execute a musical air :— 

The bullfinch, whose natural notes are weak, harsh, and 
insignificant, has a greater facility than any other bird of 
learning human music. It is pretty evident that the Ger- 
mans, who bring vast numbers of them to London which 
they have taught to pipe, must have instructed them more 
by whistling to them, than by an organ; and that their 
instructions have been accompanied by a motion of the head 
and body in accordance with the time; which habit the 
birds also acquire, and is no doubt of great use to them in 
regulating their song. In the same manner, that wonder- 
ful bird, Colonel O’Kelly's green parrot, which I had the 
satisfaction of seeing and hearing (about the year 1799, if I 
recollect rightly) beat the time always with its foot; turn- 
ing round upon the perch while singing, and marking the 
time as it turned. This extraordinary creature sang per- 
fectly about fifty different tunes of every kind—God save 
the King, solemn psalms, and humorous or low ballads, of 
which it articulated every word as distinctly as a man could 
do, without ever making a mistake. If a by-stander sang 
any part of the song, it would pause and take up the song 
where the person had left off, without repeating what he 
had said. When moulting and unwilling to sing, it would 
answer all solicitations by turning its back and repeatedly 
saying, “ Poll’s sick.” Iam persuaded that its instructor 
had taught it to beat time. 

We conclude with some remarks by Professor Rennie, 
on the causes of the fall of leaves :— 


It is not enough to account for the fall of the leaf to say it 
falls because it is weakened or dead ; for the mere death of 
a leaf is not sufficient to cause its fall, as when branches are 
struck by lightning, killed by a bleak wind, or die by any 
similar cause, the dead leaves adhere tenaciously to the dead 
branch. To produce the natural fall of the leaf the branch 
must continue to live while its leaves die and are thrown off 
by the action of its sap vessels. The change of temperature 
from hot to cold seems to be one of the principal cireum- 
stances connected with the death and fall of the leaf. Hence 
it is that European trees, growing in the southern hemi- 
sphere, cast their leaves at the approach of winter there, 
which is about the same period of the year that they put 
them forth in their own climate. The native trees of the 
tropics are all evergreens, and like our hollies and pines have 
no general fall of the leaf, though there is always a partial 
a going forward, and at the same time a renewal of the 
oss. 





UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


[‘ Three Years in North America; by James Stuart, Esq.’ 2 vols. 
8vo. pp. 1094. Edinburgh, 1833.] 
Tuts is decidedly one of the most interesting works that 
have yet been written on that most interesting subject— 
the United States of America. As a picture, indeed, of 
the actual condition of the country, drawn from the life, 
and by an honest and able observer, we know of no 
other publication which we should compare with it. 
The great merit of Mr. Stuart's book appears to us 
to be this. Although he has told us throughout 
what he thinks upon matters of the highest general 
interest with perfect frankness, his, work is mainly 
made up, not of arguments and speculations, but of 
facts—of what he actually saw and heard, rather 
than of any particular views or opinions with which 
he seeks to impress his readers. It is in the first 
place one of the most comprehensive descriptions of the 
great Transatlantic Republic which any traveller has yet 
given to us. Mr. Stuart was in America from August, 
1828, till April, 1831,—a period, as his title-page inti- 
mates, of nearly three years; and during this protracted 
residence he not only made himself master of every thing 
that was to be seen and learned at New York, the heart 
of the Union, which was his principal home, and com- 


pleted a tour by Albany and Utica to Lake Erie and 
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the Falls of Niagara, returning by Saratoga, Boston, 
and the sea-coast of Massachusetts and Connecticut ; 
but he also visited the southern states, Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, and after 
that the principal districts lying to the west of the 
Alleghany mountains, Louisiana, Illinois, and the other 
provinces of the new domain of civilization so rapidly 
extending over the mighty vale of the Mississippi. He 
traversed the Republic therefore in every direction; and 
made himself acquainted with each of its grand natural 
and political divisions in the north, in the south, and in the 
west. Secondly, this is the latest account of America 
which has appeared—an adyantage of no small mo- 
ment in the description of a country where change and 
progress are every where so busy, that, in many respeets, 
it may almost be said to outgrow any likeness that is 
drawn of it faster than it can besketched. Mr. Stuart has 
taken for his motto an aphorism of Dr. Johnson: “ The 
true state of every nation is the state of common life.;” and 


in the spirit of this remark he has made it his chief object | 


to place before his readers the domestic and social con- 
dition and habits of the people among whom he travelled. 
Certainly so minute and complete a view of the Ameri- 
cans in these respects, and one at the same time so evi- 
dently the result of honest as well as acute and careful 
observation, and so perfectly undistorted by any thing 
like either malevolence or prejudice, has not till now been 
laid before the British public. Whatever difference of 
opinion may be entertained as to some of Mr. Stuart's 
speculative views or notions, it is impossible to read even 
a few pages of his book without feeling both a respect 
for his intelligence, and much esteem for the sincerity, 
the manliness, and the liberal, philanthropic, and tolerant 
temper, which evidently animate every sentence he writes. 

There are some subjects of the very highest importance 
and interest, in regard to which ample details will be 
found in these volumes. We would direct attention in 
particular to the full and most valuable account of the 
State Prison at Auburn in vol. i., chap. 6; to the ac- 
count of the state of agriculture in the territory of New 
York in chap. 12; to the notices of the American sys- 
tem of schools for popular education in chap. 14; to 
the interesting account in vol. ii., chap 13, of New Har- 
mony, and the extraordinary experiment of which it was 
the scene ; and to the details in the earlier chapters of 
the same volume respecting the slavery of the southern 
states. But these passages are all too long for our space, 
and we must therefore content ourselves by appending the 
following shorter extract as a specimen of the work :— 


I had not been long at Mr. Anderson's, when I was ap- 
plied to by a good-looking young man from the west of Fife- 
shire in Scotland, whose name was John Boswell, to give 
him, or procure for him, a letter of recommendation to a ship- 
builder in New York. I had never seen him before, so far 
as I knew; but I had been acquainted with his father, a 
very respectable person in his line, a farm overseer to the 
late Mr. Mutter of Annfield, near Dunfermline. Boswell’s 
story was this: —He had been bred a ship-carpenter, had 
married, and was the father of two children. Finding his 
wages of about 2s. or 2s. 6d. per day insufficient for the main- 
tenance of his family, he commenced being toll-keeper, but 
did not succeed in his new profession. He had, therefore, 
brought his wife and children to New York, being possessed 
only of a small sum of money, and of some furniture, a fowl- 
ing-piece, &e. He had made application, immediately on 
his arrival at New York, some weeks previously for employ- 
ment, but no one would receive him imto his ship-building 
yard, in which there is much valuable property, without 
attestations of his character for honesty and sobriety. He 
accidentally heard of my being in the neighbourhood, and 
applied to me to give him such attestations. Knowing 


nothing previously of this young man but what I have men-| 


tioned, it was impossible for me to comply with his request, 


but I gave him a ietter to a gentleman in the neighbour-| 


hood of New York, who might, I thought, be of use to him, 
stating exactly what I knew of him. Workmen in the ship- 


building line were at this period plentiful, and months fol- 
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lowed before any opening occurred for employing Boswell. 
In the mean time his finances were exhausted, and he had 
been obliged to part with some of the property he had 
brought with him, He was beginning to wish himself well 
home again when an offer of work was made to him, I hap- 
pened to be in New York on the very day when this oc- 
curred, and remember well the pleasure which beamed in 
his eyes when he told me of the offer, and asked me what 
wages he should propose. My advice to him was to leave 
that matter to his master, after he had been at work for a 
week, and showed what he could do. The next time I saw 
Boswell he was in the receipt of two dollars a day for ten 
hours’ work, and of as much more at the same rate per hour, 
if he chose to be longer employed, His gains—for he 
told me that he could live at one-half of the expense which 
it cost him to live in Scotland, although his family here had 
animal food three times a day—svon enabled him to have a 
comfortable well-furnished house, where I again and again 
saw his family quite happy, and in which he had boarders. 
I sent for him to Hoboken, where I was then living, two or 
three days before I left New York in the month of April 
1831, that I might learn if I could be the bearer of any 
communication to his friends in Scotland. He came over 
to me with a better suit of clothes on his back and a better 
umbrella than, I believe, I myself He only 
wished, he said, his friends to know how well settled he now 
was. He had earned on the preceding day almost as much 
as he could earn at the same business in Scotland in a 
week ; and he hoped in less than twenty years to make a 
fortune, and return to Scotland. 

I have mentioned the whole particulars of this case, be- 
cause it contains information which may be useful to many. 
I had reason to know, before I left New York, that Boswell 
was an excellent workman,—industrious, honest, and sober. 
He told me that he never drunk much whiskey in his own 
country, and that he would take far less of it at New York, 
where, though it was much cheaper, it was of very inferior 
quality. Certificates of good character are very requisite for 
all emigrants to the United States, but especially for mecha- 
nics and labourers; and they should either be procured 
from magistrates or from clergymen, no matter to what sect 
they belong. I need not add, that it is most important to 
obtain recommendations, where they can be got, to some 
respectable individual at the port where the emigrants first 
of all arrive. 





COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC, FOR 1833. 


Tue little volume before us is the sixth of the series pub- 
lished by the Society under the above title. The publi- 
cation is an almost indispensable appendix to every alma- 
nac; and, indeed, were the stamp on almanacs either 
entirely abolished, or reduced to a penny or two-pence, 
the Companion would probably form an integral portion 
of the Almanac itself. In the United States, where 
there is no stamp at all upon almanacs, there is an 
excellent publication, formed upon the model of this 
‘ Companion,’ which is preceded by the Calendar. In 
Great Britain the Calendar demands a stamp duty of 
fifteen-pence. 

The ‘ Companion,’ for 1833, contains a great deal of 
statistical matter of unusual interest and importance ; 
nor is it without its due share of scientific information. 
The first article on Comets is profound, and at the same 
time popular; that on the Heights of Mountains in 
Europe is the fullest account that has appeared in Eng- 
land, containing the measurements of 971 mountains, 
interspersed with remarks on the various groups. The 
most important statistical article is a very full abridge- 
ment of the Population Returns of all places containing 
not less than 3,000 inhabitants. The operations of the 
Reform Bill and the Boundaries’ Act are exhibited in 
connection with this view of the population. A paper on 
the East-India Company, and another on the Bank of 
England, both founded upon parliamentary reports, 
contain a great deal of valuable information. 

The Abstracts of Acts of Parliament occupy nearly a 
fifth of the volume. ‘To many persons such matter may 
appear dry and technical. But it ought to be considered 
that such a publication as this offers, to the great body 
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of the people, the only means of acquiring a knowledge 
of the new laws which they are called upon toobey. The 
Reform Bill, that most important feature of the legis- 
lation of the last Parliament, is here given at considerable 
length, with all the schedules that are necessary to be 
known by electors either for the registry of their own 
claims, or for disputing the claims of others*. ‘The 
abstract of Parliamentary Returns embrace a multitude of 
facts relating to finance and commerce. 

From the article entitled ‘ Brief Notices of the Progress 
of Public Improvements,’ we extract an account of a new 
suspension bridge at Leeds :— 

A suspension bridge of a somewhat novel construction has 
lately been erected at Hunslet near Leeds, which from its 
form, and in contradistinction to the chain suspension bridges, 
may not inaptly be called the bow and siring suspension 
bridge. It was executed from the designs and under the 
direction of Mr. George Leather, of Leeds, civil engineer. 
Instead of the chains—the usual means of suspension —two 
strong cast-iron ares span over the whole space between the 
two abutments. These ares spring from below the proposed 
level of the roadway, but rise, in their course, considerably 
above it, and from them the transverse beams which support 
= platform of the bridge are suspended by malleable iron 

Ss. 
In the present instance, the suspending arch is 152 feet 
wide, spanning over the river Aire, and the towing or haul- 
ing path ; and there is besides a small land arch of stone on 
each side. 

The footpaths are on the outside of the two suspending 
arcs, and the carriage-way passes between them. 
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Each of the suspending ares is cast in six parts, and 
rowelled together; and the ends fit into cups cast upon the 
springing or foundation plates, forming a ball and socket 
joint. The cast-iron transverse beams which support the 
roadway are suspended at about every five feet. The road- 
way is of timber with iron guard plates on each side; and 
upon the top of the planking are also laid malleable iron 
bars ranging longitudinally for the wheel-tracks, and trans- 
versely for the horse-tracks. 

The foundations of the bridge rest upon bearing piles; 
and the total expense was about £4,200. We believe that 
this bridge is only the second of its kind, the Monk Bridge 
at Leeds, which was also executed from designs and under 
the direction of Mr. Leather, being the first. 

The following are the principal dimensions :— 

FEET. 

Space between the abutments, or span of the sus- 

I nse. st. eso 0:5:0)..0s ©” 2 - 152 
Abutments with land arch, each 44 feet . . . . 83 


Total length of the bridge .-. . . 240 


Width of the roadway. . . . 1... +... 24 
Width of each footpath, 7 feet . ...... ‘44 


Total width of the bridge . . . . 38 


Height from the surface of the river to the spring- 
ing of the suspending ares ee i 
Height from ‘do. to the upper surface, or ex- 
trados of the suspending ares. . oe « @ 





Height from do. to surface of road . - « 20% 
Height of upper surface of suspending arcs above 
the surface of the road eo ow 0 0.0 « « Sh 


{Suspension Bridge over the River Aire, near Leeds. } 
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[Scale 1 inch to 40 feet.] FEET. 


The ‘ Companion’ is concluded with a double List of 
the new House of Commons; the first, arranged in the 
alphabetical order of places; the second, in that of 
Members’ names. The publication of the work has 
been delayed a month for the completion of this 
document. 


* We take this opportunity of directing the public attention to a 
very valuable work, recently published, entitled ‘ Notes of Pro- 
ceedings in Courts of Revision, held in October and November, 
1832, before James Manning, Esq., Revising Barrister, with Expla- 
natory Remarks on the Reform Act. By William M. Manning, Esq.’ 
This, although it is, strictly —_s a book for lawyers, contains 
much information of the highest importance to all electors, and 
more especially to overseers and other persons concerned in the 
business of elections. The Revising Barrister’s decisions appear to 
have been given with the utmost care and deliberation. As his 
labours were confined to the county of the Isle of Wight and the 
borough of Newport, the limited extent of the voters afforded an 
opportunity of giving to the new questions of election law which 
arose, a fuller consideration than the period prescribed for the 
revision would allow of in more extensive districts. The notes on the 
Reform Act, which are appended to the decisions, contain a great 
body of constitutional learning, and of practical directions for the 
legal construction of any doubtful clause in an enactment embracing 
so many novel as well as complicated particulars. 

+ The Monk Bridge, Leeds, was erected in the year 1827. Be- 
sides the suspension arch, which spans over the river Aire, there 
are two small land arches, and a 24-feet elliptical arch over the 
Leeds and Liverpool canal, which at this point is only about 50 


feet from the river. 
FEET. 


The total length of this bridgeis . . - - 260 


Span of thesuspensionarch. . . « + + + I12 
Width of the bridge. . . . « «© « + + 36 
Height from the surface of the river to the springing 

off the suspending ares. . » + 4. . 7 





Height from do. to the top or extrados of the 
suspending ares .- . . + © «© 2 « -« 
Height from do. tothe surface of theroad . 20 
Height of upper surface of suspending arcs above the 
surface of the road . . “pe os 
The total cost, including the canal bridge, &c., was about £4,800. 





NOTICES. 

Ir was announced in the last Supplement that in future a 
double Supplement would be issued in those eight months 
of the year which only contained four Saturdays, so that 
each Monthly Part should comprise six sheets. In con- 
sequence, however, of many representations, both from in- 
dividual purchasers and the dealers in cheap works, that 
this additional charge to the buyers of the numbers would 
often prevent their regular purchase of the work as it comes 
out weekly, the Committee have thought it right not to act 
upon this announcement; being reluctant to press heavily 
on the restricted means of many thousand purchasers of 
the ‘Penny Magazine, who have few other opportunities of 
acquiring knowledge. The Publisher has undertaken that 
in future the Wrapper of the Parts shall be printed on a 
stronger paper, and that the sheets shall be stitched together 
in a neater and more durable manner. 


PENNY CYCLOPADIA. 
Tuerx will be two Supplements published in February, to 
complete six Numbers in that month, viz, on the 13th 
and 27th.—Part I. is now ready. 





#,* The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
59. Lincola's-Ion Fields. 
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